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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
STORIES ABOUT THE DOG. 

Frank. Dear grandma, I have just been read- 
ing a very pretty story about a dog. 

Mrs. Vicars. What is it, my boy? 

Frank. It is about an honest dog whose master 
was a hunter. He used to ride about the fields 
and woods to catch deer and hares, and he used 
to carry his hounds with him because they could 
smell so well. 

After he had caught and killed the deer and 
hares, and returned home with them, they were 
thrown into a room, and the room was locked. 

The poor dog ran into the same room, and was 
locked up also; but the man who fastened the 
door, did not know he was there. The dog must 
have been there two or three days, for when the 
door was opened, he was found starved to death, 
with deer and hares piled up high before him; but 
he was so honest that he did not eat 2 mouthful. 

Louisa. I thought, grandma, you said that the 
animals did not know they must not steal. 

Mrs. Vicars. Some of them can be taught 
better; the dog especially, who lives with his 
master, can easily be taught to be honest. 

Frank. I have read a great many stories about 
the good dog. . 

Louisa. Do tell me some, brother Frank. 

Frank. In the western part of this country, 
there are a great many large woods and meadows, 
that you can see no end to. A little girl about 
two or three years old, some day, when her pa- 
rents were busy, ran out into these meadows, all 
alone, and when her parents looked round, she 
was gone. They were very sorry, and all the 
people in the house ran out to look for her, but 
they could not find out where she was. Then 
they thought they would send the dog to seek for 
her, and they put her shoe to his nose, that he 
might smell her as he would a hare, and then 
sent him off. 

He roamed through the woods, and through 
the meadows, and at last brought back the lost 
child. 

Louisa. My little hymn says, ‘‘ Dogs delight 
to bark and bite.” 

Mrs. Vicars. Barking is not cross in dogs, 
for they talk with each other and with us in that 
way. Before we know dogs, we think them an- 
gry when they bark. As to biting, when they 
have kind masters that teach them better, they 
wont bite. Sometimes they kill sheep and birds, 
but they do not hurt children. 

Ifa little child runs away when a dog barks, 
the dog thinks the child is playing with it, qnd it 
sometimes runs after the child, to have a good. 
frolic; but it is very silly in the child to cry and 
be frightened. 

If you, my little Louisa, don’t wish the dog to 
run after you, don’t you run from him, but walk 
tight by him, and he wont touch you. 








Frank. The dogs know how to help men. 
They lead about blind men, and keep them from 
all danger. 

Sometimes they take care of blind beggars, 
and lead them about. They will stop at the 
houses where they have seen that the people are 
kind, and they know money will be given to the 
poor blind men. 

If they come to a narrow path, that will only 
do for a dog, they look for a broad one, and lead 
the blind men where they can walk in comfort 
and safety. They can swim, but they know that 
their masters don’t wish to stop and swim, espe- 
pecially poor blind men who would drown, so they 
lead them away from the water. 

Louisa. I'll never be afraid of the good, kind 
dog, when he barks and jumps upon me, any 
more, 

Frank. 
other story. 

Mrs. Vicars. You shall tell me two or three, 
if there is time, for I love to hear my little boy 
tell what he has read; it shows that his book has 
done him some good. If he loves his books so 
well, he shall have. some more, when he can tell 
me all the stories and good things in those he has 
read, 

Frank, A dog, which lived with a farmer, 
and was very much loved by all the family, was 
standing by his master’s wife while she washed 
some of the children. She asked a little boy, 
whom she had just washed and dressed, to bring 
his sister’s clothes from the next room; but he 
pouted and stood still. Oh, then, said his mother, 
Mungo, the dog, will fetch them. Mungo under- 
stood her, and was very obedient, for he directly 
went into the next room, and brought back the 
child’s frock. 

Louisa. I think the naughty boy must have 
felt ashamed of himself. 

Mrs. Vicars. Thank you, my little son, for 
these interesting stories. Now in what must you 
and Louisa be like the dog? 

Frank. In loving each other, and being obe- 
dient to you. 

Mrs. Vicars. You have answered right, my 
boy. Now Louisa say the little piece from your 
book about the dog. 

THE DOG. 

“Pll never hurt a little dog, 
But stroke and pat his head; 

I like to see it wag its tail, 
I like to see it fed. 

‘* Poor little dogs are very good, 
And very useful too; 

For do you know that they wi!l mind, 
What they are bid to do? 

‘Then I will never beat my dog, 
Nor ever give him pain; 

Poor fellow! I will give him food, 
And he’ll love me again.” 


I must tell grandma and Louisa an- 





NARRATIVE. 








CONVERSION OF A SAILOR. 

**T was born,” says a sailor, when giving an 
account of his conversion, ‘‘of a very pious moth- 
er, and was taught in my youthful days to attend 
the church of which she was a member, (a Bap- 
tist church.) However, as I grew older, and 
was determined to have my own way, I very sel- 
dom visited any church; but when I did, it was 
the Universalist, because there I, found nothing 
to condemn me, in my sinful career. 

For the last ten years, I have followed the 


the sons of Neptune. Fifteen months ago, the 
twelfth of this month, I received from my mother 
a chest of clothing, and books, and tracts. 
Previous to this, I had two attacks of the brain 
fever; and when I was given over by the physi- 
cians that attended me, even then I had not the 
fear of God before my eyes. But Christ, the 
Mediator, interposed in my behalf, and said,Spare 
him yet a little longer; if he bringeth not forth 
good fruit, cut him down. This was the case, as 
I now view it. 
After I received the things above mentioned, 
I one day while in health, (having recovered 
from my sickness,) and going on in the road to 
ruin as strong as ever, took up the tract entitled 
‘** Reasons for not embracing the doctrines of 
Universal Salvation, in a series of letters to a 
friend.””—(No. 224.) The first perusal shook 
what little faith I then had, which was in the 
universal salvation of all mankind. It made me 
fee) uneasy in my mind, and I determined to give 
it a second perusal. That struck the blow. I 
found I must be born again, or I could not enter 
the kingdom of heaven. I then, in secret prayer 
to God, began to call for mercy. My sins, which 
were great and many, rose to my view so plain, 
that it seemed as if 1 must sink under the load of 
guilt, which hung heavy upon me. My fear was 
that I had grieved the Holy Spirit; and that the 
je was cast. I was ina miserable condition till 

e night of the twenty-third of October, 1831. 
Previous to this time, I was continually reading 
my Bible, and other good books, and praying con- 
tinually, whether at my ship duty, or when I had 
retired for rest. I could eaf but little, grew 
poor, and was fairly emaciated with pain and dis- 
tress of mind, for my long sinning against so 
glorious a God. However, the night above men-. 
tioned, I remained in prayer to God, for forgive- 
ness of my long rebellion against heaven, till 
nearly twelve o’clock, when I went to bed feel- 
ing sick of life, and fearful of hell. 

I had been asleep one hour, when I, awoke, 
and the glory of God shone bright around me. 
I immediately arose, and. knelt down by the side 
of my chest, and poured forth my soul in grati- 
tude to God, for his long-suffering, and for the 
testimony he gave me, that my sins were all for- 
given. I felt so happy that I could sleep no 
more that night. I have since then had my ups 
and downs on the ocean, and the more so for not 
having any Christian friends, with whom I. could 
converse. However, since I have arrived in the 
city, I have enjoyed myself much better in mind, 
I frequently attend meetings, which strengthen 
me. My faith increases, and the dark clouds of 
doubt and fear are removing, and I feel happy in 
the Lord. 

This religion has: caused me to relinquish a 
seafaring life—has procured me good business— 
and introduced me into the best ofsaciety. It 
is my desire that I may have your prayers, that I 
may be faithful in the cause of Christ, that I may 
be as valiant a soldier of Jesus, as I have been a 
faithful seryant of Satan, or hardened son of Nep- 
tune. [Christian Herald. 
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BIBLE ANCDOTE, 

T had a striking example of the power of the 
Bible on the mind of an unbeliever, who. was a 
determined opposer of the truth. 

At the house of a nobleman, where a large par- 





seas, and have been a follower of Satan—living 
in as debauched and sinful4a manner, as any of 


ty was.assembled, I conversed with a captain of 
the navy, and a.surgeon: the conversation was ex- 
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tremely painful to me, as they argued and cavil-| 
led angrily. I answered them from the Bible, 
which I held in my hand. Our host having lis- 
tened to us for some time, said, ‘‘ It appears to 
me necessary, before answering these gentlemen 
from the Bible, that you should declare to them 
what it really is, because I am aware that your 
antagonists are not convinced of the divinity of 
this book.”” ‘‘ What! my Lord,” replied I, ‘‘if I 
were to draw the captain’s sword, and wound him 
therewith, would it be requisite to make him sen- 
sible that he was wounded, that this gentleman 
(the surgeon) shcould testify; 1st. That the sword 
is of good steel; 2d. That the blade has a keen 
edge; 3d. That the muscles and veins being cut, 
this gentleman is obliged to feel? Is not the proof 
of a sword being a sword, demonstrated by its 
point and edge? And think you that the ever- 
lasting God, who has spoken this word, which he 
declares to be sharper than any two-edged sword, 
has not given to it a sufficient efficacy to strike 
and penetrate the conscience of one of his crea- 
tures! a man! a sinner? No, gentlemen,” contin- 
ued I firmly; (several of the rest of the company 
were now around us, and listened with apparent 
interest;) ‘‘no; I do not believe that the truths 
contained in this holy volume require, that to be 
recognized as such, man must affix the seal of his 
approbation, or, that the true and living light can- 
not enlighten the understanding of a mortal, until 
the foetid and vacillating flame of’the lamp of 
reason is united thereto.” 

Upon this, the captain withdrew to the recess 
of the window; whilst I answered several ques- 
tions concerning faith, and its consequent peace. 
The captain appeared agitated; after some min- 
utes had elapsed, he returned, and said to me, 
with visible emotion, ‘‘ Pray, tell me, if the habit- 
ual joy and security which you now possess are 
the results of the principles which you hold?” 
‘* Sir,” replied I affectionately, ‘‘ whenever I ex- 
pose myself to the ray§ of the sun, I receive not 
only light but heat therefrom. In like manner, 
whenever I read or meditate on the word of 
truth and life, I experience the same effect in my 
soul, because it is impossible to contemplate by 
faith, Jesus the Son of the Father, and the bright- 
ness of His glory, without having a deep sense of 
the vivifying light which emanates from and beams 
in Him.” 

‘*Upon my honor!” exclaimed the captain, ‘‘ I 
begin to believe that you are right. I never so 
earnestly desired as 1 now do to know that hap- 
piness which you possess. Indeed, sir, I deem 
you the happiest of men, and I would give the 
half of my fortune to think as you do.” I smiled 
and replied, ‘‘ your honor is only that of a poor 
sinner, make it not then your stay; as to the hap- 
piness which I possess, it cost me nothing, and 
God will not sell it dearer to you than he has to 
me.” ‘*What then must I do to obtain it?” re- 
joined the captain in a tone of vexation. ‘‘ You 
must lend a willing ear, and apply your heart,” 
replied, I ‘‘to the words of the apostle James: 
‘Wherefore, lay apart all filthiness, and super- 
fluity of naughtiness, and receive with meekness 
the ingrafted word, which is able to save your 
souls.” ‘* We must confess,” said our host, 
“‘that the means are easy, and the doctrine 
which we have just heard, powerfully attractive.” 

I am ignorant in what measure my auditors 
really believed, but I have always felt persuaded, 
that the testimony of God was on that day power- 
fully brought home to the heart of one, to whom 
evety argument, and every evidence that human 
reason could advance, had proved unavailing.— 
The heart of this man was undoubtedly moved 
by the voice of the Almighty, speaking in His 
word, and this logician, who doubtless had often 
endeavored by the subtlety oflogic to argue against 
others, found himself vanquished before the wis- 
dom of the Omnipotent Saviour, who destroys the 
wisdom of the wise, and by the preaching of the 
gospel makes foolish the wisdom of the world. 
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SKETCHES BY A TRAVELLER.—Wo. II. 
There is but little to interest the traveller to the 
White Mountains, before he comes into their im- 
mediate vicinity. The inhabitants are very intel- 
ligent and hospitable, and the lower class are re- 
markably inquisitive. But they give a good 
reason for this, which, I doubt not, will be quite 
satisfactory to my young readers. I one day met 
a middle aged man, and being in doubt about my 
road I inquired of him. He told me, and instant- 
ly inquired, ‘‘ May I be so bold, sir, where did 
you come from?” I answered all his questions, 
and then said, ‘‘ may I be so bold as to ask you 
one question; why are you all so inquisitive in 
these parts?” ‘Well, sir!”’ he replied, ‘‘ you 
look like a clever sort of man, and I will tell you 
the reason. Almost every family in these parts 
has a brother or son away from home, making his 
fortune; and when they see a stranger, they ask 
him where he is from, in the hopes that he may 
come from the place where that son or brother is, 
and thus they may hear from him.”’ This reason 
was confirmed by his own case, for when I told 
him where I was from, he asked me if I knew his 
brother who worked on the rail-road near the city 
where I lived. 

I will endeavor to convey an idea of the appear- 
ance of the White Mountains as we approach 
them, to the minds of my readers. Most of you 
have probably looked directly over a long bridge, 
after the lamps have been lighted upon it. The 
lamps which are nearest you, seem farthest from 
each other, but as the distance increases they 
seem to come nearer together, till they almost 
form one straight line. You enter a valley, hav- 
ing high mountains some miles distant on your 
right and left. As you proceed, they are nearer 
and nearer, till the space between the mountains 
is but a mile in width. You proceed up this val- 
ley where the morning sun shines at 10 o’clock, 
and the evening begins, or the suns sets behind 
the high mountains, at 3 or 4. At last you enter 
the ‘‘ Notch,” where there is only space for the road 
and the Saco river, which here is but a yard wide, 
and the space not so wide as acommon house, and 
there the mountains rise boldly up thousands of 
feet towards the skies, and threaten to drop upon 
your head. This is worth more than all the rest 
you see there. You cannot look upon these cliffs, 
upon whose summits the clouds are continually 
resting, without thinking of Him who placed them 
there. The mind is filled with awe, while you 
survey these wonders of your heavenly Father’s 
hand. Inthe midst of this notch, where it isa 
little wider, stands the house which belonged to 
the poor Willie family. In my next number I 
shall give my readers the heart-rending story, 
as I heard it from the lips of the aged mother of 
Mr. Willie. E. D 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE FIRST DAY OF VACATION. 

** And may I do just as I am a mind to all the 
day long?” 
** Yes, my dear, just as you are a mind to, from 
morning to night.” 
**O how happy I shall be! it will be the hap- 
piest day in all my life.” Mrs. Lester smiled, 
and the happy little Fanny jumped off three stone 
steps at one leap, and ran to catch her kitten who 
was playing under the cherry tree. ‘‘ Here stop 
Miss Pussy,—stop; now I’ve got you and I’ve 
something to tell you too. It’s my vacation, Pussy, 
tomorrow is the first day, and I am going to do 
just what I want to all day, Pussy. Why dont 
you keep still and listen? There go you naughty 
thing, you’ve scratched my finger.” 
With the departure of her favorite, ceased 
Fanny’s tongue.| She sat still, unconsciously 


seeeiineseeiel 


busy, picturing the joyous scenes of the morrow 
The beams of the morning sun did not have i. 
wait long as usual for admittance to Fanny’s bed. 
room. She was early up, threw back her shut- 
ters, opened her window, and enjoyed what she 
had not for a long time before, the luxury of the 
morning air. She took pencil and paper in hand 
and began a methodical order of exercises for the 
day. ‘‘ First I'll go to grandma, then to cousins; 
they shall go with me to help me spend my money; 
—then we’ll”—here a new thought seemed to 
strike her. She threw away her paper, put on 
her bonnet, in a few minutes she was on the little 
wooden bridge,—then in the foot-path leading to 
an old fashioned, brown house just among the 
trees. She lifted gently the heavy iron latch, and 
went on tiptoe to the little back parlor. There 
sat her old grandmother in a corner by the im- 
mense fire-place, her seat summer and winter, 
with a round table before her,'neatly laid for her 
solitary breakfast. She was reading her chapter 
in the Bible, and did not hear Fanny’s step, or 
see her till she felt her soft lips on her cheek, 
She pulled off her glasses and looked up in aston- 
ishment. The little girl gavea hearty laugh, and 
throwing down her bonnet, drew up her cricket, 
and sat down to tell the whole story. 

** Well my darling,” said the old lady, ‘‘I hope 
you will be happv, but I suspect I can tell youa 
way to be happier. No—no, not now, you may 
try that first, and then try my way, and tell me 
which is best; but come, breakfast is on the table, 
fetch your plate and mug from the closet.”’ 

After breakfast, Fanny had the toys with which 
her mother had played, and was left to amuse her- 
self while her grandmother attended to her morn- 
ing work. 

‘And now,’ thought the child, ‘ I have surprised 
her, I have come here without asking anybody, 
I have had a good breakfast, got all these nice 
playthings, now ain’t I very happy?—Why to be 
sure when I kissed her and she did’nt see me, my 
heart jumped about, and I could’nt help laughing, 
and it did’nt do so the other day when I was help- 
ing Thomas mend his kite, yet when I saw how 
pleased he looked—I—I—but I know, yes,—I am 
very happy, now I guess I’ll go to the Museum,’ 
After bidding her kind grandmother good morn- 
ing, Fanny sallied forth in search of that phantom, 
which so many chase, so few find. Having per- 
suaded her cousins to go with her, the party were 
soon at that receptacle of all created wonders;— 
the Museum. Having been but a short time in 
the place, the simple villagers believed that 
every work of nature or of art, was there to be 
found. 

The twelve and half cents admittance was read- 
ily paid, though it took all their week’s allowance. 
They were of course delighted, and remained till 
dinner time, and might have till tea, before they 
would have been satisfied examining the stuffed 
birds, and laughing at the droll monkey. 

Fanny returned with her cousins to dine. This 
duty performed, they went to their sports. They 
played all they knew, and exhausted their ingenu- 
ity in devising new ones. It was late in the af- 
ternoon before all fairly acknowledged, they had 
played enough. What was next tebe done? The 
active Fanny proposed her favorite walk, and 
away they went to the deep woods, up to the little 
brook, and here, picking wild flowers, building 
mill-dams and sailing paper boats, they stayed till 
the gathering twilight warned them to go home. 

The day had passed. Many times through its 
busy hours, had Fanny stopped, and thought; 
—‘ My mother does’nt know where I am. Would 
mother tike to have me do this? I wish mama 
knew I was here. What will she say?—O she 
told me to do as I like.’ 

Mrs. Lester looked a little anxious and troub- 
led as her daughter entered. But Fanny was 
very weary and also a little uneasy, so she said 
nothing of the day, and was asked no questions. 
She ate her supper, and went to her room. She 








[Malan’s Gospel Seeds, 


twisting the long grass, as her imagination was 


oe her weary head on her pillow, and thought 
thus:— 
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‘ Now I’ve done just exactly as I like all this 
long day,—hav’nt I been happy? Has’nt it been 
ihe very happiest day in all my life? Has it—I 
wonder? Grandma did’nt expect me, and I love 
to surprise her;—but after all, I had as good a 
tine, when mama let me go one afternoon because 
[studied hard in the morning—Didn’t 1?—Yes, 
petter I think because—because—But I did have 
good time at the Museum—well, father took me 
there once when I made him a shirt all myself. I 
did sew it neatly, and how pleased father looked. 
| guess if he had been with me to-day I should 
have liked it because he would tell me about the 
things. Then at my cousins and my walk, why 
if] had’nt been so very tired, I should have en- 
joyed it more; and if mama had known. I thought 
she looked troubled when I came home. I wish- 
ed all day she had told me I might come—I mean 
—I don’t know what. Has it been the happiest 
day I’ve ever had? would I like to always live so 
-always do just as I ama mindto?’ Long did 
little Fanny hesitate before she decided this ques- 
tin. She remembered all the sweetness of well 
earned play—the judicious restraint of her kind 
mother, and then, there was the idea so bright to a 
child of perfect liberty to do as she liked. Long 
did she think and balance between the two;—at 
last she mentally exclaimed—‘ There now I know 
Jshould’nt be so happy! I had rather do as Ma 
yants me to, I wont ask to do as I want any more 
this vacation. I’d rather sew and study and read, 
asmy dear mother says. I do like my play bet- 
trthen, I’m sure. So to-morrow I'll go and tell 
Grandma Iv’e found out her way to be happy all 
myself; its to be an industrious girl, and earn my 

lay and do as my mother wants meto. I know 

then I shall be happy all the time, happier than I 
was to-day, and I shan’t get so very tired again 
ever—tired of play too—for I am now. I wish it 
was to-morrow that I might tell mama;—but I'll 
goto sleep now, and then it’ll be morning very 
soon’--and with a lighter heart the because of which 
she hardly understood, but certainly lighter than 
ithad been through all this ‘‘ happy day,” she 
was soon in the land of dreams. T. 
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From the Mother's Magazine. 
Triumphant Death of a little Girl in Lee. 


Ifthe simple narration of some incidents in the 
life of Cuarntotre Avcusta Tremaine shall tend 
to edify your readers, my purpose will be an- 
swered. 

Charlotte was naturally amiable in disposition, 


cheerful in manners, with a gentle vivacity of 


temperament that rendered her very lovely and 
agreeable to her friends. If brilliant promise-could 


insure long life, fond parents would not so early 


have been called to mourn their lost loved one, 
as some would say; but no, 


‘* Not lost, but- gone before;” 


as a friend of mine—the mother of one sweet 
child—inscribed with unaffected simplicity upon 
the neat ‘little marble, that pressed the bosom of 
Charlotte loved regularly to at- 
| tend church, from the time she was old enough to 


beled to the house of God. From the age o 


about five and upwards, she was accustomed to 
sing in public with the: choir, and contributed 
by her infant melodious voice to aid the devo- 
tions of the sanctuary. There was acalmness and 
childlike confidence in her style of singing, which 
bespoke a judgment anda power of execution be- 
The Sabbath School, the nurs- 
ery of so many tender plants, was her delight. 
Her attendnnce on its duties was regular. In 
the devotions of the family she seemed to partici- 
pate with a readiness and a relish, that intimated 
asecret and superior influence working in her 
youthful heart. But nothing very decided was 
developed until, at a protracted meeting held in 
South Lee, in the autumn of 1833, an opportuni- 
ty was presented of manifesting what was the 


yond her years. 


solemn season served to bring forth, if I may so! 
say, her character as a Christian. Then the | 
change appeared open, deep and striking. Though | 
but eight years of age, her friends were as well 
satisfied with the genuineness of the change, as 
if it had taken place amid the ardent bloom of| 
youth or the more sober years of mature woman- 
hood. I had almost said, if that were possible, 
that she gave more evidence of a radical change 
than the nature of the case admitted, more, cer- 
tainly, than we ordinarily expect, or receive from 
so early childhood. 

It was not the slow and guant consumption,that 
wasted the little form of Charlotte, but a rapid 
and burning fever. When the disease had made 
such progress as to threaten life, it became the 
duty of her mother—Ah mothers, when that trial 
comes, only your hearts know its bitterness—of 
her mother to say to her daughter, ‘My dearest 
child, do you know you are not expected to live long?’ 
No summer cloud ever passed across the face of 
the bright blue sky, reposing in majestic tranquil- 
ity at high noon, with a lovelier beauty, than did 
that expression of sweet surprise pass over her fea- 
tures, with which this announcement was received 
from those lips, which had first- taught her to say, 
** Our Father!’ ‘* Mother, is it you that says i?’* 
might the dying child have said within herself, 
‘* then it must be so; mother never deceived we.” 
It was too true. The mortal struggle was soon 
to commence. With a calmness that would 
have been remarkable in one of riper years, she 
requested the family to be called around her bed, 
then extending her hand in a friendly and affec- 
tionate grasp to each one, she sealed her fare- 
well to father, mother, and all, with a kiss of 
fervid affection, imprinted on the cheek of each. 
She warned the unprepared in the family, to make 
immediate preparation for death, and then joined 
with her expiring accents in the following hymn 
sung at her request, 

‘© Friends, farewell! we part, and never 

All again shall meet below— 

Each endearing tie must sever; 

One farewell before I go; 

Dearest sisters, dearest brothers, 

One farewell before I go!” 

Having thus, as it were, dissolved in the melody 
of praise the ties which bound her to this world; 
she began to sing alone 

‘© Home, home, sweet sweet home, 

Dear Saviour, direct me to heaven, my home.” 
Her eye-sight now failed. Hearing the name 
of Mr. mentioned, a boarder inthe house, 
she begged he would come into her room. She 
then preached repentance to his soul, until the 
tears gushed from his eyes. 

When Charlotte saw her sisters weeping, she 
said to them, ‘‘it is nothing for friends to part 





hope-we shall not have to part again.” Again she 
said, ‘‘ I do not desire to live; I shall soon be in 
heaven with my dear departed Christian friends.” 

Calling her mother to her bedside, she began 
to dilate on the preciousness of Christ to a soul 
on the confines of eternity; poured out her soul 


voice, and distinctness of articulation, those lines, 
‘The Lord is my shepherd, my guardian and guide, 


Whate’er I may want he will kindly provide: 
The sheep of his pasture, his mercies shall share—”?’ 


She could sing no more. 


well'all. Ihope to meet you all in heaven.” 
to its home in heaven. 


this learn so to live! 


other, it was Charlotte. 





choice of her heart. The holy influence of that 


here, but what will it be at the judgment day? I 


in prayer, and then sung with great decision of 


Exhausted with the un- 
wonted effort, she sunk away, but not until she 
had taken her sisters by the hand, and cheerfully 
said, ‘‘ Farewell, Olivia; farewell, Parthenia, fare- 
hen 
fléd the happy spirit of little Charlotte Tremaine 
Where is the child that 
would not love so to die? Let the child that reads 
Let the mother do as the 
mother of Charlotte did. With some tears of 
tender recollection, she stated to the Maternal 
Association, that if there was one child she had 
more unreservedly given up to God, than any 





reciprocated between them, when her faith and that 
of the fond father was put to the severe test, which 
death so often applies to the children of God. Ina 
romantic spot not far from the Housatonic, which 
winds its way through the beautiful vale of Berk- 
shire, repose the remains of Charlotte, in certain 
hope of a joyful resurrection. J. N. D. 
Lee, June 1st, 1885. 








EARNING. 

Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE COMPOSITION. 

*€ Oh dear!’’ said Anna S., as she came in from 

school] one pleasant morning—‘‘ Oh, dear we must 
all write a composition to carry in to-morrow 
morning, and I do hate writing; I never know 
what to say, and I do wish, mamma, that you 
would write a note and get me excused.” 
Anna’s mother did not seem to notice her re- 
quest; but asked her if she did not enjoy her visit 
to her eousin in the country, with whom she had 
been staying. ‘‘ Oh yes, mamma”’—and Anna’s 
face brightened at the recollection— ‘‘I never 
was so happy in my life. There was so much 

room to run about, mamma, and the air was so 
sweet, and the flowers were so fresh and beauti- 
ful, and they had ducks and hens and rabbits and 
peacocks, and cousin George caught a dear little 
squirrel for me, and I used to feed him with nuts 
every day; but just before I came home, he nib- 
bled through his cage somehow or other, and I 
lost him—but I did’nt care much, for I guess he 
was pretty glad to get back to the woods ‘again. 
But the rabbits were so pretty; they had two kinds, 
the white rabbits with the pink eyes, J thought 
the prettiest; but George liked the black ones 
best, and I used to wonder how he could, for they 
were not half so pretty, though they looked very 
funny, for some of them were not much bigger 
than a mouse. Then I used to ride on George’s 
| pony all round the common, and he was very gen- 
tle and good, I was’nt at all afraid. Then George 
was so kind to me. We went to gather whortle- 
berries one afternoon, and had picked a great 
basket full; coming home I spilled mine and lost 
half of them. George gave me all his, and told 
me not to mind, for we had such a pleasant time, 
it made no difference if we had’nt one whortle- 
berry to carry home. Then we drank tea one 
night under a large tree at the back of the house, 
and we all had wreaths of flowers round our heads, 
and the table was arranged so prettily,—every 
thing tasted as well again as it would have done 
inthe house. But, oh dear, mother, here it is 
dinner time, and I hav’nt written a word of my 
composition.” 

‘Why yes you have, my daughter—it is all 
written in that little brain and on that little heart 
too, I should think. Run up to your room after 
dinner, and put down on paper just what you have 
been telling me with so much interest, and you'll 
find no difficulty with this week’s composition.” 

** Oh thank you, dear mother, now I know why 
you did’nt answer the question that I asked you, 
and why you began to talk about my visit to cousin 
Laura.”’ 











” ta. 


THE MOTHER. s 


One cool evening in autumn, a pious mother 
was sifting in the corner of the fireplace, with her 
knitting in her lap. The fire burned brightly on 
the old kitchen hearth. Jn front of the fire, on 
the large stone hearth, sat her little son; about 
six years old, amusing himself with his hammer in 
bending a piece of wire. The mother and the 
son were both equally busy with their hands; but 
while the boy only thought of the work in which 
he was engaged, and the use he intended to make 
of it, the mother’s mind was filled with high and 
holy thoughts of God, and anxious desires for the 
welfare ofthat dear child. At length, dropping her 
work on her lap, and looking with tenderness on 




















Little more than eight 
years and a half was maternal and filial affection 





the unthinking child, she said in a calm, gentle 
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tone, such as aloving mother only can use, ‘* My 
son, I wish I could see you as much engaged in 
serving Jesus Christ as, you are at your play.” 
She said not another word, and went on again 
with her work. But her words, like an arrow, had 
pierced the heart of her son. Young as he was, 
he was too proud and wicked to confess what he 
felt. He turned his head away, slyly wiped off a 
tear, and then went on with bis work as eagerly 
as if nothing had happened. That pious mother 
died as she had lived, in the faith of Christ, and 
the comforts of the Holy Spirit. But she had 
not the satisfaction of seeing her son walking in 
the ways of the Lord. Was God unfaithful to his 


promises? No:— 
Though seed lie buried long in dust, 
P It sha’nt deceive their hope; 


‘The precious grain can ne’er be lost, 
For grace ensures the crop. 

In all the folly of childhood, and wildness of 
youth, the son could never forget that tender and 
solemn admonition. At length, one yeas after his 
mother had gone to glory, he was enabled to sub- 
mit to Christ, and receive his mother’s God as his 
God. And oh! what would he then have given, 
if he could have had the privilege of telling that 
dear mother how much he thanked her for her 
counsels and her prayers! More than twenty-five 
years have passed since that scene took place on 
the kitchen hearth, but the now pious son can 
never think of it, and remember the look, the 
tone, and the words of his mother as she fixed her 
large blue eyes upon him, without shedding tears 
of gratitude and love. [ Youth’s Friend. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. > 





From the S. S. Treasury. 
HISTORY OF A BIBLE CLASS. | 
Mr. Editor,—I have been ateacher in Sabbath | 

schools for many years, and know how to sympa-| 
thize with a teacher when his heart is overflowing | 
with joy at seeing the truths of the Bible sink | 
down into the hearts of his beloved scholars, pro- | 
ducing deep conviction of sin, resulting in hope-| 
ful conversion to God. And full well 1 know what 
it is to feel, ‘‘ I have labored in vain and spent my 
strength for nought.”” In such dark seasons of | 
unbelief, this command, ‘‘ Inthe morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand, for 
thou knowest not which shall prosper, whether this 
or that’’—has often proved a cordial to my fainting 
faith; and for the encouragement of any teacher, 
who is now ‘‘ sowing in tears,” fearing he shall | 
never come again with rejoicing, bring his sheaves 
with him, I will relate a few circumstances which 
occurred about seven years ago. 

I was compelled by ill health to retire from what 
1 thought a very extensive field of usefulness to a 
small country village. I looked around me and 
saw almost every youth was treading the down- 
ward roadtodeath. I said, why sit yehere allthe 
day idle? If you cannot do all that you would, do 
all that you can; and who knows but even here, 
weal id feeble as you are, you may be instru- 
mental of a little good. 

I soon observed to a lady that I should like to 
have a little Bible Class, Sabbath mornings. She 
offered me a room in her house, and we invited 
eight young ladies, who exerted the most influence 
i@ the place, to meet the next Sabbath. For sever- 
al months, from Sabbath to Sabbath, we searched 
the scriptures together—proved doctrines, gather- 
ed together the promises and threatenings of God 
aud wrote them out in blank books. They were 
intreated to accept of the terms of salvation now 
—the danger of delaying repentance was set be- 
fore them, the great love of Christ to the returning 
penitent, and the terrors of the Lord were present- 
ed to them from time to time with little apparent 
effect, except along drawn sigh and a starting 
tear, which now and then showed that conscience 
was awake and busy for the time—but all their se- 
riousness passed away like the morning cloud and 
the early dew. When I left them they seemed 








i be sure will not reach it, but his arrow will fly higher 
| than if he aimed at an object on a level with himself. 





no nearer the kingdom of heaven than when I first 
met with them. 

At the end of four years, this little circle were 
widely dispersed—not one had become pious. But, 
Mr. Editor, will not the drooping heart of many a 
weary teacher revive, when he is told that within 
the last three years six of these eight young ladies 
have united themselves with evangelical churches, 
and it is hoped that some of them have been in- 
strumental of winning more than one precious soul 
to Christ. What connexion there was between 
these little Bible Class meetings and their final 
conversion to God, I know not. But I rejoice 
that the Lord put it into my heart to desire their 
salvation, and that I labored and prayed for its 
accomplishment—though I would be very humble 
when I remember all my unbelieving fears, and 
would say to all my fellow laborers in Sabbath 
schools, ‘‘ Be ‘not weary in well doing, for ye 
shall reap in due season, if ve faint not.” 














EDITORIAL. 








When so many young men are pursuing a reckless 
course, regardless of the favor of God or man, we 
think the following remarks, (the author of which we 
do not know) particularly seasonable. We present 
them to our readers as well calculated by the motives 
which they urge, to encourage a different course of 
conduct, which cannot fail of the happiest results: 

EARLY REPUTATION, 
It is an old proverb, that he who aims at the sun, to 





Just so in the formation of character. Set your stan- 
dard high, and though you may not reach it, you can 
hardly fail to rise higher than if you aimed at some in- 
ferior excellence. Young men are not, in general, 
conscious of what they are capable of doing. They do 
not task their faculties, nor improve their powers, 
nor attempt, as they ought, to rise to superior excel- 
lence. They have no high, commanding object at 
which to aim; but often seem to be passing life away 
without object and without aim, The consequence is, 
their efforts are few and feeble; they are not waked u 
to any thing great or distinguished; and, therefore, fail | 
to acquire a character of decided worth. 

Intercourse with persons of decided virtue and ex- 
cellence, is of great importance in the formation of a 
good character. ‘The power of example is proverbial. 
We are creatures of imitation, and by a necessary in- 
fluence, our temper and habits are very much formed | 
on the model of those with whom we familiarly asso- 
ciate. In this view, nothing is of more importance to 
young men than the choice of their companions. If| 
they select for their associates the intelligent, the vir- | 
tuous, and the enterprising, great and most happy 
will be the effects on their own character and habits. | 
With these living, breathing patterns of excellence | 





every thing that is low, unworthy, and vicious, and be | 


inspired with a desire to advance in whatever is praise- | 
worthy and good, 


persons of bad habits and profligate lives. 


before them, they can hardly fail to feel a disgust at | 


It is needless to add, the opposite | 
of all this is the certain consequence of intimacy with | 


————————— 


to contemplate patterns of human excellence tends 
improve the heart and elevate the character “sin 
much more certainly and constantly will a similar ef. 
fect be produced by an habitual contemplation of the 
adorable Jehovah,—a character which, to use the lan. 
guage of another, ‘* borrows splendor from all that is 
fair, subordinates to itself all that is great, and sits en. 
throned on the riches of the universe.” Beholdip 
this character, and living under this influence, we . 
changed from glory to glory, into the same image, ag 
by the Spirit\of the Lord. ; 
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MISCELLANY. 








Family Anecdotes, 
Extracts from the Memoir of Rev. Samuel Kilpin, of 
Exeter, England, who died 1830. 

I cannot give you any very particular account about 
children, except of one who died suddenly whilst | 
was away; he was ill only five hours. This little 
fellow was a constant attendant at morning prayers 
however boisterous the weather. Abouteight months 
ago, his shoes were worn out, and it was the Lord's 
day. His mother would not let him come. He beg. 
ged that he might. She said, ‘ You cannot, you have 
no shoes.’ ‘ Shoes, mother! said he with eagerness 
‘the great God don’t look at shoes; it isthe heart, 
Mr. Kilpin says.’ He took his old shoes, and rant 
away to join us. About two months ago he awoke 
about one o’clock, saying, ‘ Mother, O mother, I for. 
got to say my prayers; what shall I do? * Lie still, my 
dear, and say them in bed; it is quite dark.’ * What! 
say prayers in bed: that is lazy work, Mr. Kilpin 
says.’ Qut he sprang on the floor, and prayed. About 
five days before he died, when in perfect health, he 
said, * Mother do you think I shall go to heaven when 
I die?? ‘I hope so, my dear.? ‘So do I,’ said he, 
‘Yes, my dear, but I hope you will not die yet.’ * You 
cannot tell that,’ he replied, and looked very serious, 
Three or four days after, he came from school at five 
o’clock, said he was sick, lay down and was dead at 
ten that evening. 


I went to the chamber of a sick boy, eleven years 
old; he was very ill. I asked him which he would 
rather do, live or die? ‘OQ,’ said he, ‘ I had rather go 
with death—I am not afraid of death—I hope I should 
goto heaven: was I to live, I fear I should return 
again to sin. I love you, sir, | love my mother, but I 
love Christ better: he died for sinners, and he said, 
‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor,’* Then you have 
no fear of death? I said. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘[f pray to 
Christ.? Nothing can tempt this child from religion— 
from prayer. [S. S. Journal. 


Rev. Philip Henry. 

Such was the sweet temper and amiable conduct 
of the Rev. Philip Henry, that the people gave 
him the title of ‘* heavenly Henry,” and by this 
title he was known through all the country. He 
used to observe, that in almost every quarrel there 
was a fault on both sides; and, generally, they 
were most in fault, who were most clamorous in 
their complaints. A woman was making her moan to 
him of a bad husband, who, in many instances was 
unkind; ‘and, sir,” said she, ** what would you have 
me do now?” ‘ Why, truly,”? answered he, ‘* I would 
have you go home, and bea better wife to him, and 
then he will be a better husband to you.” Laboring 
to persuade another person to forgive an injury, he 
argued thus: ‘* Are younot a Christian?” and follow- 





Young men | ed that argument so closely, that at length he prevail- 


are in general but little aware, how much their reputa- | eq 


tion is affected in the view of the public, by the com- 
pany they keep. The character of their associates is 
soon regarded as their own. If they seek the society 





; Rev. Dr. Leechman. 
It is related of Dr. Leechman, that, upon his death- 





of the worthy and respectable, it elevates them in the | bed, he thusaddressed the son of a nobleman who had 
public estimation, as it is an evidence that they respect | been under his care:—‘* You see,my young friend, the 
themselves, and are desirous to secure the respect of | situation in which I now am. [I have not many days 
others. On the contrary, intimacy with persons of bad | to live, and am happy that you witness the tranquility 
character, always sinks a young man in the eye of the | of my last moments; but it is not tranquility alone, it 
public. While he, perhaps, in intercourse with such | is joy and triumph; nay, it is complete exultation!” 
persons, thinks but little of the consequences, others | His features brightened,and his voice rose in energy a8 
are making their remarks; they learn what his taste | he spoke. ‘*And whence,” said he,‘‘does this exultation 
is; what sort of company he prefers; and predict on}spring? From that book, too much neglected indeed, 
no doubtful ground, what will be the issue to his own | but which contains invaluable treasures,—treasures of 
principles and character. There are young men, and | bliss and rejoicing; for it makes us certain that this 
those too, who have no mean opinion of themselves, to , mortal shall put on immortality.” ib. 
he intimate with whom would be as much as one’s re- 
putation is worth, 

Of all the means of forming a good character, the 





Rev. Dr. Owen.—On the morning of the day on 
which Dr. Owen died, Mr. Thomas Payne, an emi- 


most efficient is a deep and practical sense of responsi- 
bility to God. He who has an abiding impression on 
his mind of the ever present and immutable God, and 
who contemplates with due affection and reverence, 


nent minister, who liad been entrusted with the publi- 
cation of ‘* Meditations on the Glory of Christ,” call- 
ed to take his leave, and to inform him that he ha 

just been putting that work to the press, ‘I am glad 


his relations to him and eternity, has acting on his 


1 to hear it,” said the doctor; and lifting up his hands 
character an influence of constant and mighty eriergy,|and eyes, exclaimed, “ But, O brother Payne, the 


























—preserving him’ from all that is low and debasing, | long-wished-for day is come at last, in which I shall 
and elevating him to all that is holy and’ blissful. If'see that glory in another manner than I have ever 
done, or was capable of doing in this world!” 4. 
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